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AGRICULTURE. 

{3For the following able communications, signed 8S. X. we 

are indebted to a friend in Essex county, 

THE DAIRY. 

A farmer in Essex county the last year, after 
supplying a family of five persons with what milk 
they were disposed to use, from eight cows, he- 


tween the 14th of March and the last of Novem- | 


ber, made 1272 Ibs. of butter. The cows had no 
other feed than hay and grass; not an ounce of 
meal or of other vegetable food. This is equal to 
159 lbs. to acow. Thecows are of our native 
stock ; their pasturing is excellent ; and the result 
speaks as well for the domestic management as 
for the stock. We have visited the dairy often, 
and have neverseen a neater establishment. The 
rocky hills and the luxuriant valleys of Marblehead 
claim the honor of this produce, 

In 1825, Col. Putnam of Danvers, from a dairy 
of five cows, selected from his stock, produced in 
six months 10384 Ibs.,or nearly 208 4bs. to a cow, 
for which he received, as he deserved, the premi- 
um from the Essex Agricultural Society His 
cows, however, “from the 10th of March were 
fed with English hay, and received about one 
pint of Indian corn, on the ears, a day, to each 
cow, until about the middle of May. From this 
time they fed in the pasture; and through the 
whole season, in addition to the feed there obtain- 
ed, received between four and five quarts of In- 
dian meal per day for each cow. In September, 
when the feed of the pastures was nearly dried up, 
they were fed with the suckers of about two and 
ahalf acres of Indian corn ; after this, for a num- 
ber of weeks, they received about one bushel of 
manyel wurtzel to a cow per day; one half in the 
morning and the other at night.” It is his opinion 
that the increased amount of butter over what he 
might otherwise have expected, was much more 
than an equivalent for the cost cf the meal and 
vegetables. The weekly produce was about eight 
pounds to acow: a great produce with us fora 
period of twenty-six weeks. It is still however 
questionable whetber this produce will warrant 
the expense of feeding in this way. Let us look 
at the items.— 

28 quarts of Indian meal to each cow per week, or 





a bushel after the toll is deducted, say - 50 
7 bushels of mangel wurtzel at 10 cents per 
bushel, - - - - 70 
Pasiurage, corn stalks, &c. at 20 cents per 
week, - - - - - 20 
Butter-milk for swine and manure, an equiva- 
lent for labor of making and marketing. 
1,40 
8 Ibs of butter at 20 cents per Ib., 1,60 


Balance in favor of each cow, 20 cts per week. 

The balance of 20 cts. per week in favor of 
each cow, for six months of the year, cannot, we 
think he deemed a very extravagant pr®fit, especial- 
ly as we have allowed nothing for the interest on 
the cost or value of the animals, nothing for risk of 
loss, or the gradual deterioration of this kind of 
stock. Such results are not among the golden 
dreams of the industrious farmer, but among his 
iron realities. Yet, Mr Editor, it is not long sinee 
when we saw in one of your Boston papers a 





‘splendid discourse about the extraordinary profits 
lof the farmers and market men, who, with the 
jexception of the butchers, can scarcely keep their 
| heads above water; and when compelled almost 


{to throw their produce away, are complained of 


‘because they are not willing absolutely to give it 
/away, and carry it home for their customers into 
| the bargain. 
}ago, when a wagoner from New York state was 
| se 
for thirteen cents per Ib., and a man in the dress 
ofa gentleman had the effrontery to ask him very 
\gravely if he did not think that price high? We 
thought such a man deserved nothing better than 
to eat hog’s fat upon his toast for the rest of his 
life. 

These experiments in the dairy concerns, so very 
important a branch of husbandry, ought to excite 
a stronger interest in the agricultural community 
for the improvement of our neat stock ; and in pro- 
curing afar superior race of cows to what we 





now possess. In general, little attention is paid to 
this subject ; the stock owned by most of our com- 
mon farmers is very ordinary ; farmers are ever 
ready to sell their best calves to the butcher, be- 
cause they bring the best price ; they permit their 
cows to go to the most miserable bulls, which may 
happen to be convenient to them; and but little 
coniparative encouragement is given to the best 
attempts to improve our stock. 

Few farmers, we believe, are aware of the dif- 
ference in the richness or the butter properties of 
the milk of different cows. With aview of ascer- 
taining this as_nearly as I could in my own dairy, 
I tried by a lactometer or cream guage the miik 
of four of my cows, taken at the same milking, 
in equal quantities, and suffered to stand in the 
same place, and the same space of time. The 
difference surprised me. Nine inches in depth of 
the milk of my poorest cow, for which I had paid 
a high price, gave, in twenty-four hours, two tenths 
of an inch of cream. The same quantity of the 
milk of my best cow at the same time gave thir- 
teen tenths of an inch of cream. They went in 
the same pasture, and there was no known differ- 
ence in their feed. One however had been lon- 
ger in milk than the other, though both had had 
calves that season. 

The accounts of butter made by some of the 
improved Durham short horned cows in England, 


DAY, SEPTEMBER 235, 


We remember very well, sometime | 


lling the finest of lump butter in Boston market | 


|above sixteen Ibs. per week for more than three 
'months; and from the 8th of May, when her 
} calf was killed, to the 20th of December, 4843 Ibs. 
The Nourse cow, which received a premium at 
the Essex Show, made more than 14 Ibs. per 
week for several months. The Waltham cow, 
which received the Brighton premium in 1820, 
made 13 1-2 ibs, of butter per week on an ave- 
rage. Above all there is the famous English cow 
owned by Mr Cramp, which has probably never 
| been equalled, who in 

| 1805 in 48 weeks and one day made 540 Ibs of 
| butter. 


| 1807 in 45 weeks 450 do. 
| 1808 in 51 weeks and four days 675 do. 

1809 in 42 weeks and three days 466 do. 
| 1809-10 in 57 weeks 594 do. 


Memoirs of Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
vol. iv, p. 331. 

These, it is true, are most extraordinary exam- 
ples ; but though we do not aspire to such splen- 
did results, yet we have by no means determined 
‘how nearly we may approximate them by careful 

selection, improved breeding, good keeping, and 
better management. Much more depends on 
these things, than most of us are aware, and no 
pains ought to be spared in doing what we can to 
promote the improvement of our dairy stock. A 
poor cow is not worth the keeping, and a good 
| cow is one of the greatest benefactions which, as 
far as human subsistence is concerned, a kind pro- 
vidence has bestowed among its earthly gifts. 

September, 1829. ee 





POTATOES. 
The Rogers potato, which is said to be from 
|Connecticut, and the seed of which was pur- 
| chased at the Seed Store of J. B. Russet, proves 
|most excellent: numerous, not large, which is 
perhaps owing to the drought, but of a very fine 
|quality. The early Gourgas potato from Weston, 
| purchased at the same place, is likewise abundant, 
}and of avery superior kind. The Chenango, or 
| otherwise Richardson potato is productive, early, 
jand fine. Potatoes, we learn in Maine and New 
| Hampshire, have been very much cut off by the 
{severe drought. We can expect therefore, but 
few supplies from the eastward. S. X. 
September, 1829. 








| EXTRAORDINARY YIELD. 


. . ' 

are quite extraordinary; as they are not at hand | 
c “eg ~£ asia — > . . 

[ cannot now quote them. The Ayrshire cowsin| The fact has recently come to our knowledge, 

Scotland, according to Sir John Sinclair, produce | that a farmer the last year in West Newbury from 


about 900 gallons of milk per year; which, allow- | one potato, used as seed, gathered four bushels and 


ing 3 gallons to one pound of butter, is equal to 
300 lbs. per annum. He mentions that an emi- 


that every cow on his farm yielded annually her 
own weight in cheese, and that he would not 
keep a milch cow that did not yield cheese in the 
course of the year equalto her own weight. Sur- 
vey of Scotland, vol. i, p. 114. 

Lawrence in his Treatise on cattle, speaks of an 
Alderney cow, who during three weeks, made 19 
pounds of butter each week. N, Y. Memoirs 


vol. iii, p. 262—Mr Powel’s cow Belina made at 
the rate of more than 20 lbs. per week. The 
akes cow of Danvers made 19} lbs. one week ; 








nent dairy farmer in Galloway, Scotland, states | 


a half of potatoes. We understood him to say 
‘that the potato weighed two and a half pounds, 
j}and that in planting he cut out all the eyes, and 
‘divided the potato into several pieces, in order to 
plant as much ground as he could with it. 

September, 1829. S. X. 


ON TOPPING THE STALKS OF INDIAN 
CORN. 

Indian Corn, when all its uses are considered, is 
the most valuable product of our cultivation. On 
this account, the best mode of raising and mana- 
ging it must be an interesting subject of inquiry to 
every farmer. In no crop cultivated among us 
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have greater advances been made; since where 
twenty-five bushels of corn to the acre were for- 
merly considered as the average crop, fifty are not 
now uncommon ;one hundred are sometimes pro- 
duced, and even in old Massachusetts, we learn | 
from the Plymouth county agricultural reports, | 
one hundred and thirty-six bushels have been) 
raised, The point which I now wish to propose | 


to the consideration of farmers, and upon which I 
hope to obtain through the medium of your expel. | 
lent paper the judgment and experiments of the 
intelligent and observing, is this :—what is the ef- | 
fect upon the crop from the practice of topping | 
the stalks or stripping the blades of corn? I 
shall refrain from giving my own opinion in’ the 
case, but shall quote some authorities and state- 
ments, which certainly have weight; and which | 
with many will bedeemed decisive. 





In a late tour through a neighboring county to 
visit some farms proposed for premiums, to which 
the committee of the county society did me the 
honor to invite me, in examining the farm of a 
gentleman, who was the last year a successful | 
competitor, the subject came under discussion in a | 
field, where a part of the corn had been topped | 
early in August, and another part had been recent- 
ly topped. This was the 8th September. The 
farmer himself, upon being questioned before ex- 
amination as to the expediency of early topping, 
answered, that in his opinion it was not injurious 
to the crop. Others of the gentlemen agreed 
with him, maintaining that the office of the top- | 
stalk being solely the impregnation of the ear, it | 
might be removed without injury when that) 
oflice was rendered, which might be supposed to 
be the case as soon as the ear was well formed, 
and the silk beginning to change. Upon a care- 
ful examination of diflerent parts of the field, 
however, | believe it was generally agreed, and ad- | 
mitted by the farmer himself, though opposed to | 
his previous opinion, that the ears on the corn re- 
cently topped were better © filled out,” than on | 
that where the top-stalks were cut early, 

On visiting the farm of another neat and skilful | 
husbandman we proposed the same inquiry, He | 
replied that he had made a fair experiment, having 
in the same field, and side by side, topped a por- 
tion early, topped another portion late, and left a) 
third portion untouched until harvest; and that | 
the result was very decidedly in favor of that 
which had not been cut, and proportionably in fa- 
vor of that which had been late topped. 

I beg in the next place to refer you to a state- 
ment of Lorain in his most useful book on 
bandry, of which the New York Memoirs of agri- 
culture say vol. iii, p. 481, “ they do not Know a! 
book better calculated to improve American farm- 
ing than this.” I entirely coincide in their 
opinion. 

Lorain, chapter xiii, p. 159,—“ Mr Bordley says | 
he has stripped the blades, and cut off the tops, 
when the corn was nearly soft enough for roast- 
ing ears, and that no difference was observed be- 
tween this and the rest.” If the gentleman had 
measured the product he would have seen a mark- 
ed difference. It was discovered early in Au- 
gust, 1810, that proper grasses for soiling my cattle 
would soon be very deficient; and on the 20th of 
that month one row of corn in a field of thirteen 
acres was topped to ascertain how the plant would 
bear early cutting. It was thought that it had re- 


} 
| 





} 


ceived no injury. On the 31st of the same month 
I commenced feeding the cattle with the tops cut 


| 
} 
{ 
} 


daily as wanted. These lasted until the 18th | 
September. After this the blades were stripped, | 
commencing where the topping began. They fed 

the cattle untilthe 5th of October. In the pro-| 
cess of topping and blading, one row was left en- | 
tire, standing between the row which had been | 
topped on the 20th of August, and another row | 
that was topped on the 2d September. These | 
three rows were cut off by the roots on the 2d of 
October and hauled in and set up separately, under | 
my own inspection. ‘They were husked and 

measured on the 8th of November. | 

Produce of the row that had not been topped 
and stripped, nine bushels and five-eighths of corn 
in the ear, 

One of the rows which had been topped and 
stripped measured seven bushels and six-eighths ; 
and the other topped and stripped row measured 
seven bushels and three-eighths of corn in the ear. 
Thus it clearly appears that mutilating the corn, 
plant before its fruit is perfected, is a very injuri-_ 
ous practice. The injury done to my crop by this 
management was clearly seen some time before 
the three experimental rows were cutoff. Through- 
out the whole field the husks were generally dry 
and open except on the row, which had not been | 
topped and stripped. On this they still retained a/ 
greenish hue and were close set to the ear, when 
the plants were cut off by the roots. 

As several writers on Agriculture had asserted 
that the tops of potatoes might be cut and given 
to the cattle without injury to the crop, | cut off 
the tops from a row running through the middle 
of a very luxuriant patch. Care was taken to ent! 
them in that way which was supposed least likely | 
to prove injurious to the future growth of the 
plants. ‘The debilitated appearance of the second 
rowtl of the tops determined me not to risk a 
scond cutting of them. When the crop was ga- 
thered, the roots in the row that had been cut did 
not seem to be more than half as large as those in 
the rest of the pateh. In fact I have never seen 


ao 
te) 
St 


any advantage arise either from carefully trimming 


or ruggedly mutilating annual plants ; on the con- 
trary much iujury certainly follows.” So far this 
intelligent and practical farmer. 

As tending by analogy to throw some light on 
this subject, I beg to refer you to somme experiments 
of Mr Quincy on the effect of topping carrots, 
conducted with the intelligence and exactness 
which has always distinguished that gentleman, 
in 3d vol. of the Memoirs of the Mass. Ag. Soc. p. 
180. “It was stated confidently by some English 


| 
| 
Hus- | Writers on the cultivation of carrots, that the tops 
| 
} 
| 


might be cut early for the purpose of feeding cat- 

tle, which were soiled not only without injury to tlie 

roots, but even to the benefit of the roots, which, 

it was said, would in this way grow larger. Mr, 
Quincey took twenty-six beds of carrots in the | 
same field, and the same size, with a view of fully | 
testing these statements and in the month of July} 
when the lower leaves first began to wither, he | 
‘aused every other bed to be cut as directed, being | 
careful not to crop the crown or head of the root. | 
So that there was a cut and an uncut bed alter-| 
nately through the whole piece. They were, 


20th October. The total product of the uncut 
beds was 1044 bushels. The total product of the 
cut beds was 58 bushels.—Judging by the eye 
the size of the roots of the cut 
two thirds less than that of the uncut bed. On 
weighing the bushel of carrots taken from the 





gathered and the roots measured carefully on yond 
| 


bed was nearly | agricultural society, by Sir Isaac Corrin. 





uncut bed, 1 found it weighed fifty-three pounds, 
Those from the cut bed weighed forty-eight 
pounds.” 

These, Mr Editor, must I think be deemed 
important experiments, if not decisive of the 
question at issue. T'rom a remark of Lorain’s 
made above, it may be sometimes mmportant to 
cut the tops with a view to hasten the ripening of 
the crops, as this will doubtless be its etfect.— 
Again it may be said that the increased value of 
the tops for fodder when cut in a green rather 


than in a dry state is an equivalent for the loss in 


the product of grain. I will not presume to de- 
cide this; though my own experience, and I value 


,my corn fodder when well cured almost as much 


as my English Hay, is in favor of cutting up the 
whole field by the roots, when I cannot find an 
ear which is not too hard to roast—and allowing 
it to ripen in the shock; in which case the “butt” 
or lower end being cured ina green state and 
while the sap is retained in it, becomes almost as 
valuable as the top stalks. ‘This mode is practis- 
ed in many places, and is detailed in a communi- 
eation from Philemon Halsted, in New York 
Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 104—and republished in the 
N. E. Farmer, vol. v. p. 75. 

I forbear any farther remarks, in hopes that 
this communication may elicit other facts and 
remarks on this subject from some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents’ or in parliameutary style, 
I submit the decision to the Chair, so ably filled 
as it is by the Editor of the New England 
Farmer. S. X. 

15th Sepicmber, 1829. 

THE SINCLAIR BEET. 

Me Russeni—tThe seed of Sir John Sinclair’s 
new variety of Beet, which I procured of you, 
was planted in June—they have very far execeed- 
ed my expectations, and are the most luxuriant 
vegetable I ever saw; the leaves of some of the 
plants occupy five feet of ground, and the largest, 
on measuring, I found to be 2 feet 6 to 2 feet 9 
inches in length, and 12 to 15 
24 to 3 inches wide—they bear frequent crop- 
ping, taking the outer leaves, and preserving the 
centre or crown. The great value of this veg- 
etable is in the top, and not the root.—’They are 
of early maturity, and easy culture—appear to 
stand the drought remarkably well, and continue 
in the same thrifty condition through the season. 
The leaf is as tender as lettuce ; this with the 
stalk, I have had boiled and served up like  spi- 
nach; which it far excels, in my opinion. It is 
an estimable product of its kind, and richly de- 
serves cultivating —I hope it may be in your 
power to procure, and forward me some more of 
the seed another season. 

Yours, very respectfully. 
L. JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. Sept. 15, 1829. 











DISSEMINATION OF FINE STOCK. 

Mr Russert—Permit me by this opportunity, 
to mention to you, the liberality of the Hon. Joux 
We ttes of your city, who does not confine his 
efforts to the advancement of agricultural wealth 
to his own State. <A few weeks since, I had the 
pleasure to receive from him, a present of a very 
fine young Durham Improved Short Horn Bull, 
out of Admiral, presented to your Massachusetts 
This 
animal is of great promise, a fine specimen of 
the Durhams ; much admired ; and creditable to 
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the stock of Mr Weuxres at Dorchester.—Sir 
isaac Corrin’s efforts to disseminate this valua- 
ble race of Cattle, are remarkably seconded by 
this gentleman, who has for many years, sought to 
improve the native cattle of the country. 

To the great patron of all that is good, THE 
Patrroon,*® I am still in debt—his liberal efforts 
are continued to introduce these animals into this 
State; and to the farmer, none are so valuable, 
or return him so large an income in so short a 
time fur his labor. Very respectfully. 

L. JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, NV. Y. Sept. 16, 1829. 


*Hon. S. Van Renssevaer, ef Albany. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


GUERNSEY PEAR—A NATIVE VARIETY. 
Mr Wituiiam Prince, 

Sirn—lI have,sent for you, to the care of Messrs 
T. & J. Swords, a small package of the grafts of 
the very fine Pear, respecting which, I spoke to 
you when I visited your garden last summer.— 
It is of the melting kind, larger than the Virga- 
lieu (or St Michaels) ripens in September here— 
should be gathered as soon as the stem will se- 
parate by a clean fracture—and ripen in the 
house, and must be eaten as soon as yellow and 
mellow, as it will not keep.—I have had one of 
them which measured 11 inches in cireumfer- 
ence—they are more juicy, and much more deli- 
cious than the St Michaels.—The tree from which 
they are derived was raised from the seed, and I 
suppose them to be an original sort.--Should my 


trees do well this year, I will send you a sample | 


Your ob’t. servant, 
J. K. GUERNSEY. 
Pittsford, Monroe Co., N. Y. August, 1829. 
N. B. The scious received are growing vigor- 
ously, and I have called it the Guernsey pear. 
W. P. 
Linnean Garden, New York, Sept. 20, 1829. 


of the Fruit. 
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IRRIGATION, 

On agricultural subjects, there are few more 
controverted, aud few more important, than rRrRI- 
cation. ‘This branch of husbandry, I propose 
for discussion. 

The most approved agricultural author posi- 
tively states, that land, irrigated, will produce three 
tons of hay, annually, per acre, without having 
any occasion for manure; besides one or two 


crops of pasture, or being grazed, fall and spring, | 


every year; and that this production is perpetual. 
Under the head of advantages he writes thus, 
“Where the situation is favorable, the following 
benefits result from the practice of irrigation. 
1. It is by far the easiest, cheapest, and most 
certain mode of improving poor land ; in particu- 
lar any poor, dry, gravelly soil. 2. The land, 
when once improved, is put ina state of perpetual 
fertility, without any occasion for manure, trouble 
of weeding, or any other material expense. 3. It 
becomes so productive, as to be capable of yield- 
ing the largest bulk of hay, besides one or two 
crops of pasture every year. 4. In favorable sit- 
uations, it yields grass early in the season, when it 
is doubly valuable. And 5. Not only is the land 
thus rendered fertile, without having any occasion 
for manure, but it produces food for animals, which 
)s converted into manure, to be used on other lands, 


thus augmenting, in compound proportion, that | commence at 9 o’clock, A, M. ‘The whole busi- 
great source of fertility.” ness will be transacted in one day. The Society has 
Here we may observe, that the easiest, cheapest, | liberally offered the whole amount of the income of 
and most certain mode of improving poor laud, is | their own funds, as well as the sum granted for 
preferable to any other, if to be trusted ; and this ‘that purpose by the Legislature, in premiums ; and 
meanest of land is not only improved, but put in| we trust the Exhibition of live stock and vegeta- 
a permanent state of fertility, independently of | ble products will be such as to do credit to this in- 
manure ; manure produced by common fertility, is | fluential Society, We shall next week mention 
to be used on other lands. some of the most important premiums, and the 
The reason why husbandmen difler so strenu- | time and mode of making the necessary entries. 


ously from said author, may, hereafter, be can-| , : eon a . 
vassed by the public’s friend. | Diabolical Outrage.—On Sunday evening last 


WORCESTER. [some heartless scoundrel entered upon what is 
-—- jealled the Waite farm, in Millbury, and girdled 
ESSEX CATTLE SHOW. | fifty young apple trees. Mr Heywood, of Wor- 

The Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures | cester, has promptly offered one hundred dollars 
and Ploughing Match of the Essex Agricultural | reward for the detection of the offender ; who it 
Society, will be held at Haverhill, on Thursday, the | is hoped will not escape the punishment due to so 
first day of October. 








detestable a crime. 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 

The Worcester Cattle Show, &c. on the 7th of | fe 
October, as stated in our paper of the 18th inst. | LARGE GRAPES AND THE FOX GRAPE. 
| In the handbill announcing the premiums, &c.| The Yorkville (8. C.) Pioneer lately stated that 
)it is stated that “The unsatisfactory mode of de-| several Madeira grapes, weighing 80 grains each, 
| termining the relative excellencies of Mrrcu Cows, | had beeu gathered in a vineyard belonging to Col, 
by mere inspection of them in the Pens, or from | Cjandinen; and that the Muscatel grapes in the 
recollection of verbal representation made to the | same vineyard averaged 50 grains—Grapes, of 
| Committee at the moment of examination, has de-! these kinds, equally large, we do not doubt, could 
termined the Trustees in offering the above liberal | pe found in abundance in this county. ‘The own- 
| premiums, [viz. $15 for the best, $10 for the next | ers of vineyards would nevertheless do themselves 
| best, &c.]} to require of the claimants, at the time credit by furnishing the proof. We saw yesterday 
of entry, to file their certificate in writing, of the | some white or “ gutedel” grapes, from Mr George 
|product of milk, or of butter and cheese made | Small’s vineyard, among which, though they were 
jfrom the Cow from the Ist to the 20th of June, | pulled early last week and consequently somewhat 
and from the 10th to the 30th of September—as-| withered, there were several that weighed 69 
certained in such a manner as may be entirely | gpains, 
sa tiafac re als ati ; » Cowal i ‘ * ane ° : 
satisfactory; also stating the time of the Cow S| In the National Intelligencer, of the 7th instant, 
calving, the quality of the calf, and if the Cow has| jt js mentioned that Mr Adam Lindsey, of Wash- 
had any other keeping than by pasture, of what, | jngton city, selected from bis vineyard, near the 
and in what qu ny ad has been. "And no person | Nayy Yard, two grapes, one of them a Georgia 
shall be considered by the Committee of Judges, | pullus, weighing 82 grains, and the other an Ital- 
a Competitor for either of the above premiums for | jan grape called the Roman plum, weighing 135 
» - , ae r , 12. " 1c > . yr . 
Cows, who has not strictly complied with this rule. | ¢rains.—We do not know whether there are in the 

} sire > = ; ’ « . . 3. | =r . > : 
It is desirable also, although it is not made requl- | York county vineyards any of these kinds of grape, 
site to obtain a premium, that if the Cow is from) and consequently cannot say whether our vigne- 
a dairy stock, the certificate should contain a} pons are prepared to compete for the prize. If 
statement of the number and breed of the Cows | they are and can élaim the palm, we shall take 

° } , > | * : * ° 

kept together, and the produce in veal, butter and | }Jeasure in proclaiming it. 
cheese ; and of the number of Swine kept as con- 
nected with the dairy, through the season to the 
time of the Show.” 








From the York (Pa.) Recorder. 








| In one particular, however, we think we need 
not hesitate to assert the superiority of York coun- 
ty, when the size of a product of this kind is the 
subject of boast. A German emigrant, in this 
county, several years ago transplanted a vine of 
the common white F6x grape, from the forest to 
a spring house near his dwelling: by which pro- 
cess, and the slight attention paid to its culture, 
‘the fruit has been remarkably enlarged in size 
and also considerably improved in quality, though 
it still retains its strong peculiar odor. We last 
week obtained several specimens of the grape pro- 
duced by this vine. Their average size and weight 
was fully double that of the grape in its wild state. 
One of the larger weighed 153 grains, another 
weighed 162, and a third 164—this latter meas- 
ured 32 inches in circumference. These grapes 
were sold here at four cents per quart. 

It is the opinion of several experienced vigne- 
rons, with whom we have conversed, that by trans- 
planting, grafting, pruning, and suitable culture, 
and attention, this much neglected and despised 
native variety may be so meliorated that the culti- 
vation of it, on an extended scale, would prove 
profitable. 


Among the premiums are 


| “For the best plantation of White Oak Trees, 
| not less than one acre, nor fewer than one thou- 





|sand trees per acre, to be raised from the Acorn, 
}and which trees shall be in the best thriving state 
on the Ist day of Sept. 1830, the premium to be 
paid to the proprietor of the land on which said 
trees grew on that day, FIFTY DOLLARS. 

“To the proprietor of the best Nursery of Mul- 
berry Trees, within the County, in number and 
quality on the first Wednesday of May, 1832, to be 
determined upon inspection and comparison, by a 
committee to be appointed by the Trustees for that 
purpose, upon the application of those who shall 
claim to be competitors, twenty days next pre- 
ceding the sail first Wednesday of May, sixty 
DOLLARS,” 





The Annual Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manu- 
factures, and Ploughing Match of the Massachu- 
setts State Agricultural Society will take place at 
Brighton, on Wednesday the 14th of October, to 
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SUCKING CALVES. 

A very intelligent and practical farmer states 
that he considers nothing more conducive to the 
thriving of sucking calves than to keep in their 
pens an ample supply of dry yellow loam, of 
which they are at liberty to eat as freely as they 
choose. They will use it eagerly, and he regards 
it as of more value for them than Indian meal. 
There is no better evidence of its utility, than the 
fact that no man’s calves find a readier sale, or 
bring a higher price in our market than his. The 
philosophy of it we do not pretend to explain. 

September, 1829. S. X. 


CURRANT WINE AND FOX GRAPE WINE. 

Mr Sxinner—lI have made currant wine which 
was so highly esteemed, that I have been offered 
for it the best Madeira upon equal exchange. 1 
fill my casks about three fourths, that the matter 
thrown up during the fermentation may not work 
over; when that process is finished it sinks, and 
carries down with it whatever would make the 
liquor turbid, and leaves it more perfectly fine than 
the addition of any foreign matter could render 
it. We have hereseveral kinds of both the red and 
black fox grape, and many hybrids, from their 
union with the several varieties of the summer 
and winter grape. We have also the white fox 
grape. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM OWENS. 

Lynchburgh, August 14, 1829. 

Receipt for Fox Grape Wine.—To every bushel 
of grapes, add twenty-two quarts of water, wash 
the fruit and permit it to stand twenty-four hours, 
then strain, and to every gallon of juice add two 
pounds of brown sugar ; fill the cask about three 
fourths, let it stand open for fourteen days, then 
close the bung. 








Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—The National 
Journal says, the progress of this work has hither- 
to equalled all reasonable expectation. The mag- 
nitude of the work and the gigantic character of 
the operations necessary for the removal of natu- 
ral obstructions, the extent of which can only be 
known from personal inspection, forbid that rapid 
perforation of the country which inexperienced or 
inconsiderate men might expect; but all which 
labor and perseverance, aided by a competent 
capital, can perform, has been, and continues to be, 


performed. 


Fruits and Frosts.—President Dwight, in his 
“Travels in New England,” &c. says, the com- 
mon opinion, that tender plants and fruit trees 
ought to be placed in a warm southern exposure, 
to preserve them from frostsiserroneous. He ad- 
duces many facts to prove that fruit trees should 
be planted on north-western, northern, or western 
declivities, where they may be exposed to the 
north-west winds. A white frost being merely 
frozen dew, the great object should be to keep the 
dew from resting on the plants. This can be ef- 
fectually done only by exposing them to the free 
access of the north-west winds, the source of al- 
most every white frost. Plants from which the 
dew is swept away by this wind will escape ; while 
those, which, by being sheltered from its current, 
retain the dew, will be destroyed. Major White, 
of South Hadley, had an orchard on the north- 
western declivity of a hill, exposed to the strong 
winds that blow through the gap between Mount 





Tom and Mount Holyoke. These winds swept 
the dew from this orchard so effectually that its 
blossoms regularly escaped the injuries of such 
late frosts in the spring as destroyed those of the 
surrounding country. The inhabitants of South 
Hadley styled such a frost Major White’s harvest, 
because in such years his cider commanded a very 
high price. A Mr Lyman of Hockanum, informed 
President Dwight, that in his garden, which was 
exposed to the north-west winds, the white frost 
had never done any injury to the vegetables.— 
Hamp. Gazette. 





Planting through Trees.—The gardeners of 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, &c. choose an orange 
tree, which they deprive of its branches, and then 
perforate the trunk through its whole length, and 
also through the roots to the ground beneath. 
Young plants of the jessamine, the dwarf almond, 
with double flowers, fig trees, rose trees, myrtles, 
and other ornamental plants are selected, which 
they arrange in twos or threes, according to fancy, 
and the size of the aperture inthe orange tree, and 
plant them in the ground, or ina tub, according to 
the climate, passing them through the orange 
tree, so that the plants may reach a short distance 
above the upper end of the trunk ; the roots of the 
tree are then covered with earth, watered and 
cultivated asif it were a tree just planted. The 
tree and all the young plants then grow together, 
and will live for ten or fifteen years. 





Remedy for Poisoned Sheep.—Put a tablespoon- 
full of fine salt into the mouth of the poisoned 
sheep or lamb, and hold the jaws together till a 
sufficiency of it isswallowed ; or, the salt may be 
dissolved in water and administered in the liquid 
form. The cure is immediate and sure. A farmer, 
who hastried this remedy for several years, has 
never lost a sheep or lamb since he first adopted 
it.—.Mass, Spy. 





Potatoes.—It is stated in a French Journal, 
that potatoes may be preserved fresh, firm and 
well flavored for two years, by burying them 
in the earth to the depth of three and a half feet! 





A new Era in Michigan.—This is the first year 
of the agricultural independence of this territory. 
Heretofore, a.large sum of money has been annu- 
ally sent from the country, to procure the common 
necessaries of life. This year there is a large 
surplus, notwithsanding the emigration has been 
considerable. It is believed by some, that there 
is from fifty to a hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat in the peninsula, over and above what will 
be necessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants 
and new comers.— Detroit Gazette. 


————__ 4 ____ ————__—_ -—— — _--- 


Valuable Application.—The scum from boiling 
molasses, spread upon tar redbrown paper, gives, 
we are desired to say by one who has recently 
tried it, effectual and prompt relief to the most 
violent sprains. Our informant says that he met 
with so severe a sprain on Monday, in jumping 
froma vessel to the wharf, that he was unable to 
walk, and had the cord of his leg and foot so 
drawn up, that he was for some time in the most 
excruciating pain, <A friend suggested the above 
named application, which gave immediate relief, 
and he was able yesterday to walk to his place of 
business. —WV. Y. Mer. Adv. 





The Librarian and Curators of the Albany In- 





nation from the Hon. Stephen Van Renseluer, 
President of the Institute, consisting of 

Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology, in 102 Nos. 
with 597 colored plates. Also, 

Michaux’s North American Sylva, 2 vols. with 
numerous plates—transmitted by William Maclure, 
Esq. to Mr Van Renselaer. 

We are requested to mention, for the informa- 
tion of the members of the Institute, that the Re- 
vue Encyclopedique, from January to May 1829 
inclusive, has been received. 

POTATO SEED. 

Early last spring in one of our agricultural ar- 
ticles, we made a few observations on the best 
mode of cutting and managing potatoes, meant 
for seed, We stated, that the very best practical 
agriculturists differed widely as to the length of 
time the seed should be cut prior to planting. 
While some farmers think it benefited by lying 
cut six or eight days, others wish to have the cut- 
ting and planting going on at the same time ; but 
a decided abvantage results from taking the seeds 
from the top end of the potatoes. On this sub- 
ject acorrespondent in the Dumfries Courier, says: 
—*“ We had an opportunity of making several in 
teresting experiments in a garden of limited ex- 
tent situated on the fertile banksof the Annan, and 
we uniformly ascertained that plants cut from the 
top end of the parent potato, were fit for the use 
of the table about a fortnight earlier than those 
cut from near the root, though both were planted 
on the same day, and had the same management. 
The stems were much more healthy and vigorous, 
and the crop always more luxuriant. Another 
circumstance deserving of notice, is, that when 
the root end of the potato is planted with the 
others, in the course of a few years a very per- 
ceptible degeneracy ensues ; and hence arise, what 
in common phraseology, are called bastards. To 
this we have paid particular attention, chiefly on 
our father’s farm. When thé first traces of de- 
generacy appeared, we were led to examine the 
sets, and were always satisfied that it originated 
in the root. he first of this degeneracy is easily 
detected by a careful observer, from the potato 
being of a smaller growth, and of a variegated 
color, commencing at the eyes, whence the stems 
germinate, and differing for the first year very 
little from genuine seed ; but in a few years, when 
these are again planted, the degeneracy rapidly 
increases. ‘Too much care cannotbe taken by the 
farmer to preserve the original plant free from 
mixture. — Edinburgh Scotsman. 








Vatural means of stocking Ponds on Hills with 
Fish.—It has long been considered as a difficult 
point to ascertain the means by which mountain 
streams or ponds situated upon hills become 
stocked with fish: for although it is- wel! known 
that the salmon has the means of making its way 
up against rapid water-falls by its powerful mus- 
cular action, yet this is by no means the case with 
the generality of those fish with which the streams 
and ponds thus circumstanced are filled. Mr 
Snelson, of the Western Literary Institution, has 
however, many years since, ascertained the im- 
portant fact, that the large water beetle, which is 
in the habit of feeding upon the spawn of fish, 
occasionally in the evening climbs up the stems of 
rushes, &c. out of the water, sufficiently high to 
enable it to take wing, and he has caught it in 











stitute, acknowledge the receipt of a splendid do- 


its flight, and putting it into water, found that it 
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gave out the spawn it had gorged itself with, pre- 
vious to its taking flight, both in a digested and in 
an undigested state, so that on trial he ascertained 
that it produced fish of various kinds.—Village 
Register. 


CRIME IN LONDON. 

We mentioned yesterday, a new and authentic 
work on the Police and Crimes of London. The 
details which it contains excite wonder and afford 
abundant moral instruction. We shall proceed to 
condense a few for our readers, in order to con- 
vey an idea of the extraordinary characters of the 
aggregate. The British metropolis alone would 
furnish much more than occupation enough to the 
most zealousand intelligent philanthropist, through- 
out the longest life thatever was desired for the 
invention and accomplishment of schemes of or- 
der and benevolence. 

The constables in the metropolis are near 
eleven hundred in number; those on whom the 
office devolves by operation of law, are, for the 
most part, above its functions ; those who actu- 
ally discharge them, are unworthy of the trust. 


Crime has increased considerably ; in a ratio 
greater than that of the population. Drinking 
among the lower class—chiefly laborers—is_ spe- 
cified as one of the main causes. Gaming has 
extended, and reached a dreadful pitch. Some of 
the many gaming houses, or “hells,” are on the 
largest and most luxurious scale. ‘The nett profits 
of one of these, in one season, amounted to more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling. In one night, a million of money was ‘ turned 
over, and the sum of ten thousand guineas occa- 
sionally staked on a single chance. The total 
gain in one year of the principal “ hells,” fell but 
little short of ihree millions sterling. The amount 
of sums won and lost annually, is estimated at be- 
tween seven and eight millions. 

From 1790 to 1825, 49,754 commissions of 
bankruptcy were issued. From returns of affida- 
vits of debts, it appears that in two years and a 
half, 70,000 persons were arrested in and about 
London—law expenses, five bundred thousand 
pounds sterling, no more, More than eleven thou- 
sand persons were deprived of their liberty on the 
mere declarations of others, before any tribunal 
or proof that they owed a farthing. In 1827, the 
number of executions issued was 4408, for £559, 
134. ‘Some of the great debtor prisons are 
known to be perfect hells, in which deeds of the 
most revolting nature are of ordinary occurrence.’ 
Crime and misfortune share the same fate, and 
are brought into the most cruel and degrading 
fellowship. 

Thirty years since, the number of beggars in 
London was estimated at fifteen thousand. It 
must now be double or treble that number. Nine- 
ty-nine out of every hundred are of the idle and 
profligate class;—more or less impostors. The 
number of persons who, last year, presented 
themselves for relief to “the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity in the Metropolis,” amount- 
ed, including their families, to nearly forty thou- 
sand. Upwards of thirteen thousand beggars are 
annually conveyed out of Londompby the parishes; 
they usually return, and finally escape detection. 

To illustrate the sum of juvenile delinquency, 
in London, it may be sufficient to mention that 
during the last few years, out of 16,427 commit- 
ments in Surrey, 7,292 were of persons under 


teen, were taken at once to be placed in a sepa- 
rate ship. On the morning of the 26th Septeim- 
ber last, one hundred and twenty children of this 
miserable description were brought up at one of 
the London police offices: they had been found 
sleeping in a brick field. Eight out of ten of the 
boys, sentenced for a short period to transportation, 
or confinement on board the hulks, return to their 


convicts on board the hulks, 300 boys under six- | means of comfortable subsistence, from the com- 


petition of workmen, is an evil of far greater 


magnitude, The statesman must be blind indeed, 
who cannot foresee the dreadful catastrophe 


which must ultimately ensue from the indefinite 
increase in the number of the people, unaccompa- 
nied with a corresponding increase of employment 
and subsistence : still it is impossible to imagine 
low the legislature can successfully interfere, ull 
some national distress, more palpable and convine- 





old wicked courses. The experience of the Brit- 
ish metropolis—which is complete—proves the | 
utility of Houses of Refuge, such as have been 
established in the United States. Our author re- 
marks, that it is from the many thousands of child- 
ren, who have no regular employment, and no 
moral asylum, that,is derived the chief mass of 
criminals who crowd the prisons, the hulks, and 
the convict settlements. A very considerable por- 
tion of them are found to have been taught to 
read and write :—idleness, the want of a home, 
or a vicious home, are tbe principal causes of their 
ruin, 

The annual average loss of property by fire in 
London, is near £200,000, with a number of lives. 
Half the fires are supposed to be the work of in- 
cendiaries. Attached to the different courts are 
about 800 officers, to which may be added 350 
barristers, 2000 attorneys, 130 conveyancers, 69 
special pleaders, 84 proctors,40 public notaries, 
4000 clerks, assistants, and others, besides doctors 
at law, masters ip chancery, serjeants at law, and 
king’s counsel—making a legal phalanx of nearly 
eight thousand. Lawsuits have vastly multiplied, 
and involve an amount of property and professional 
practice, of eight, ten, or more millions sterling. 
In the five principal prisons, 6000 persons have 
been annually shut up for debt. A few years ago 
the number of students of anatomy was about 
one thousand. There are about ten thousand 
general practitioners of medicine in England and 
Wales. Receivers of stolen property in London, 
agents and legal solicitors for criminals, and per- 
sons who undertake to recover property by com- 
promise with roguery, make large fortunes. An 
eminent solicitor related to the police committee 
that when he regretted to achief officer of police 
the increase of crime, the officer answered “ Well, 
master, you and I have no reason to find fault, be- 
cause with us, you know, the more the merrier.” 


has “ fallen at least 50 per cent within the last | 
fourteen years.” There has beena great increase | 
in the sale and consumption of ardent spirits. | 
The use of them, in London, may be said to be | 
universal.—* Decent females, as well as those of a | 
dissolute character, are addicted to dram drink- 
ing.” Itis noted of a certain gin-shop in West- 
minster, that the proportion of women who enter | 
it, to the men, is as nineteen to one. No where 
in the world is beastly intoxication more common, | 
—Capt. Hall would ascribe it, we presume, to the 
influence of the democratical part of the English | 
constitution. The author of the book before us, 
connects it with other circumstances, such as the 
following :— 

“In the great woolen and cotton districts in the 
country, as well as the metropolis, there has long 
been advancing a process of consolidation of capi- 
tal, or its accumulation into large masses, which 
have either swallowed up, or reduced to the level 
of a very bare. subsistence, all the subordinate 
manufacturers, traders, dealers and chapmen. But 





twenty years, and 370 under twelve. Out of 4000 @the depression in the price of labor below the 








ing than the reasoning of philosophers, shall have 


| oe : 
demonstrated, even to popular conviction, its use- 


fulness and necessity, Meanwhile the stream 
jcontinues to flow ; and when events shall cecur 
| whieh may cause a serious interruption to the or- 
dinary means of employment and production, we 
anticipate a revulsion of misery and discontent 
like the retrocession of a torrent suddenly obstruct- 
ed in its course.””—Nat. Gaz. 
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HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 

The first Anniversary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society was held on Saturday the 19th inst. at the 
Exchange Coffee House, under the most promising aus- 
pices, and in a manner truly gratifying to its friends. 
The dining hall was very tastefully ornamented with 
festoons of flowers suspended from the chandeliers ; 
and the tables were loaded with orange trees in fruit 
and flower, (from Mr Loweru’s green house,) ; a large 
variety of Mexican Georginas of uncommon size and 
beauty, (from Mr Prarr and others,) a fine specimen of 
the India rubber tree, (from Mr Bexxnapr of this city) 
interspersed with large boquets of beautiful flowers, 
and numerous baskets of grapes, peaches, pears, melons, 
apples, &c. &c. The arrangement of the decorations 
was made by Mrs Z. Cook, Jr. and Misses Downer, 
Haven, Torrie, and Cook of Dorchester, assisted by 
Mr Hageerston of Charlestown, and Messrs Srenion 
and Apamson of Roxbury. 

The Address before the Society and others was de- 
livered in the —_ gallery of the Atheneum, at 3 
o'clock by the President, Gen. Deansory. He gave 
an interesting and comprehensive view of the origin 
and progress of Horticulture; its various branches ; its 
effects in multiplying and enriching the fruits of the 
earth ; and alluded to the promoters and benefactors of 
the art ; to the formation and beneficial labors of Horti- 
cultural Societies ; qnd to their prospects of increasing 
usefulness. 

Among the fruits presented were two baskets of un- 
commonly fine grapes and pears from Wa. Draw of Sa- 





The pride of character, integrity ahd honor} lem—a basket of superior peaches and grapes from 8. G 
’ Bf) | I gray 


Perkins of Brookline. Fine fruits, (including a single 
munch of grapes weighing 3 lbs.) from Mr Lowett—a 
basket of fine sweet water grapes and peaches from Mr 
Fospicx of Charlestown—several baskets of white Mus- 
cadine grapes, intermixed with the Bartlett pear and 
Malaga grape from Z. Cook, Jr. of Dorchester—Fine 
grapes, peaches and nectarines from Mrs T. H. Per- 
kins of Brookline—a basket of beautiful nectarines 
from Mr E, Suanre of Dorchester—a basket of peaches 
and nectarines from Mr Brren of Chelsea—a basket of 
choice apples and pears from J. Prixce of Roxbury— 
two large baskets, comprising six varieties, of superior 
melons from T. Brewer of Roxbury—Bartlett pears, 
with peaches and nectarines from Exocn Barrtrierr 
of Roxbury—a basket of beautiful semiana plums from 
Joun Denny of Salem—a basket of Black Hamburg 
and Black Cape grapes, large peaches, and 100 kinds of 
ornamental plants from Winsuips’ Nursery at Brighton 
—a box of choice apples and pears from Goruam Par- 
sons of Brighton—a box of fine fruits from Rev. G. B. 
Perry of Bradford—several varieties of fine pears, cur- 
rant wine, 6 years old, and Raspberry wine, from 8. 
Downer of Dorchester—a basket of fine large French 
pears from Joun Hearn, Jr. of Watertown—3 baskets 
of Fulton pears, and a fine native autumnal apple from 
Joun Arsorr of Brunswick, Me.—fine bunches of Black 
Hamburg grapes from Ricnarp Suriivan of Brookline 
—various fruits from A. D. Wiciiams of Roxbury—a 
basket of fine Black Hamburg and Black Cape grapes 
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from D/Hacernstor’s Charlestown Vineyard—a large 
basket of melons from H. A. Berry of Lynn—Isabella 


and other grapes from N. Szaver of Roxbury—several | 


iarge specimens of the fruit of the egg plant from N. 
Davenrort of Milton—a box of fine Persian melons 
from C. Orxiey of New 1 ork—a basket of large peaches 
from J. Hastinas of Cambridge—a basket of rare peach- 
es from R. Mansixa of Salem—a basket of the new 
Fulton pear from T. Greentear of Quincy—a basket 
ef various fruits from Gen. Dearsorn of Roxbury, and 
a specimen of Isabella wine, three years old, from Wm. 
Prince of Long Island. 


by the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, by Mr Learner 
of Cambridge, Mr Lemisr of Roxbury, Mr Haccers- 
ron of Charlestown, Mr Prince of Jamaica Plains, 
Mr Breev of Lynn, Messrs Wixsairs of Brighton, 
and many other gentlemen in this vicinity. Mr Prart’s 
splendid collection of Mexican Georginas was unrival- 
led. The show of fruits and flowers, generally, was pro- 
bably never surpassed in New England. 
unpleasant to make any invidious comparisons where ail 
exhibited such satisfactory specimens ; but in the opin- 
ionof many, the grapes of Mr Coox and Mr Fospick, 
raised in the open air, and the green house grapes of 
Messrs Dean, Perkins and Suitivay, deserved particu- 
lar commendation. 

We regret that our minutes with regard to the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits sent by individuals are so scanty as 
not to admit of a more particular description. We 
shall publish next week, however, a few notes sent 
with some fruits, where they have reference to their 
productiveness and other qualities—including one froin 
Mr ParMentier, accompanying some rare vegetables 
sent by him—A large box of very fine peaches, nectar- 
ines, and pears sent by Mr Witson of New York. were 
received too late for the dinner, in consequence of the 
detention of the steam boat. 


The Hall of the Exchange was literally crowded with | 
visitors, from 12 to 2. It was much regretted by the } 


Committee of Arrangements that a larger Hall had not 
been engaged for the occasion. 

At 4o’clock, the Society, with their friends and in- 
vited guests, to the number of nearly 169, set down to a 


sumptuous dinner, prepared by Messrs Johnson & Cas- | 


tlehouse, when the following sentiments were drunk. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 
1. Horticulture—That rational and noble art, which 


regales and delights nearly all the senses; which nour- | 


ishes a generous gratitude to the author of all blessings; 


and enables man to create a new Eden in recompense of of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society :— 


that which his first ancestor forfeited. 

2. Human Skill and Enlightened Cultivation—They 
have changed the Crab to the Newton Pippin—the aus- 
tere Mazzard to the Tartarean and Bigarreau—the Hog 
peach to the Noblesse and Vanguard. 

3. That art which makes al/ climates one—which 
mocks at local distinctions, and makes the tropics tribu- 
tary to the comforts and luxuries of Hyperborean re- 
gions—which gives even to Russia the Pine Apple and 
the Mangostien. 

4. Our Native Fruits—May they be sought out 


with care and judicious skill—one Seckle will be a re- | 


ward for ten years’ research. Nature is our best pre- 
ceptress, and where she points, we may safely follow. 


5. May our cultivators be distinguished rather by their | —The first employment of man : may every day's ex- 
Select cautiously, but culti- , perience convince him that it is the best. 


deeds than their words. 
vate liberally. A good fruit will reward labor. 


6. Let us encourage a taste for Flowers. 


them to us for our delight, and it is an omen of a culti- 
They are the best ap- 


vated age to encourage them. 
parel of the best part of human nature. 


7. The Curator of the Cambridge Garden, Thomas 
Nuttall--modest and unpretending—few men have done 


more for American botany than he. 


8. Agriculture and Horticulture—Allied Divinities, 
who cause the Desert to team with abundance, and the 


«“ Wilderness to blossom like the Rose.” 


9. Gardening—in all its degrees and diversities, from ments; may it never want encouragement ina Repub- 
the plat of culinary vegetables, which embosoms the | Jican and economical country. 
cottage of economy, to the paradise of sweets which em- 


bowers the mansion of opulence. 
10. The Fair Sex and Floriculture— 
While many a Fair, in youth and beauty’s sheen, 
Presides the Flora of the Sylvan scene, 
Full many a flower shall boast its cultivator, 
Herself the fairest, finest flower in nature. 


The ee were furnished by Mr Lower, Mr Pratt, | 


It’ would be! 


God gave | 


| 1. Historical Facts—Gop made the first Garden— 
. Cain built the first City. 
12. The Feast of Reason—Gop made a world of good 
, things—and it is man’s duty, as well as his privilege, to 
‘make the most of them. 
| 13. The Empire of Man—May it be enlarged by fresh 
‘acquisitions from the vegetable kingdom. Every culti- 
vated plant was once wild—may every wild plant, capa- 
ble of being rendered useful, be cultivated, till not a 
fruit or a flower shall dissipate its fragrance, nor “ waste 
| its sweetness on the desert air.” 
VOLUNTEERS. 
By the President, Hon. H. A. 8S. Dearborn. Intelli- 
gence and Industry—the only conservators of the Re- 
| public. 


| By the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop. The Massachu- 
| setts Horticultural Society—the intelligenge and zeal 
, manifested in its infancy are sure presages of its future 
| usefulness and prosperity. 
By the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Mayor of the City. 
| The standard principles which our fathers planted in the 
, old garden of Massachusetts—may the taste and fashion 
‘introduced from the old world, come free from the can- 
| ker worm and rot. 
From several gentlemen invited and expected, letters 
| were received, expressing their respect and interest in 
‘regard to the Society, but declining to accept the invi- 
tation to attend on this occasion. Among these were 
Mr Lincoun, Governor of Massachusetts, J.Q. Apams, 
Ex-President of the United States. Joseru Story, Jus- 
‘tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Joun 
Lowe tt, Esq., Sir Isaac Corrix, Commodore Morris, 
Jostan Quiycy, President of Harvard University, Bren- 
samin Goruam, M. C. and Gen. Wapnsworrn, of New 
| York. Judge Srory sent the following sentiment : 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, whose ex- 
cellence is proved by the best of mtaxims; “ by their 
| fruits ye shall know them.”’ 
Mr Lowe tt transmitted the following : 
| The Horticultural Society of Massachusetts—I give it 
| welcome as the proper means, the best means, the only 
} means of concentrating the individual skill of our ex- 
' cellent and intelligent cultivators—may its success equal 
my hopes, it cannot exceed them. 


| Sent by Jacon Lorrirarp, Esq. President of the 

|N. ¥ Horticultural Society : 

| Massachusetts—A trunk whose distinguished branches 

produce good fruits in every state of the union. 
Transmitted by Wm. Prince, Esq. Vice President of 

the N. Y. Horticultural Society, and a generous patron 


| The State of Massachusetts—First in achieving the 
| independence of our country, and foremost in developing 
the independence of her soit. 
Transmitted by Wa. Ropert Prince Esq. of the N.Y. 

| Horticultural Society 
| The spizit of Horticulture—Which strews our paths 
| with the sweets of Flora, and loads our tables with the 
| Offerings of Pomona. 
| By Dr Bigelowthe Corresponding Secretary ‘of the 
| Society. In allusion to a sentiment expressed by the 
President in his Address. 

That department of the Horticulturist, in which all 
| citizens are interested, the Seminary. 


By Mr Emmons, Recording Secretary. Horticulture 


By the Hon. Daniel ae: a Member of the Society, 
}accompanied by some perfinent introductory remarks 
| upon the high professional character and useful life of 
{Mr Lowell. The Hon. Joun Lowett—The uniform 
friend of all sorts of rural economy. 

By Rev. W. P. Greenwood. The cultivation of the 
earth, the mind, and the heart—May they advance 
among us rapidly and simultaneously, till our whole 
country blooms like Eden. 

By John C. Gray, Esq? 2d Vice President. The art of 
Horticulture, which furnishes us with dejicious but 
wholesome luxuries, and with cheap but splendid orna- 


By Enoch Bartlett, Esq. 3d Vice President. Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture and all other culture which amelior- 
ates the condition of man. 

By a generous Patron of the Society. The United 
States ; may their portion of the earth never be “ sub- 
dued,”’ but by the muskét turned into the ploughshare, 





By H. J. Finn. The Heraldry of English Horticul- 
ture. Great Britain may be proud of her privilege to 
confer titles of nobility, but nature bestowed a higher 
honor on its peerage, when she created a Kyicur. 


By Thomas Green Fessenden, Esq. Editor of the 
New England Farmer. The greatest good of the great- 
est number. ‘The whole world a garden, hands enough 
to cultivate it, and mouths enough toconsume its pro- 
ductions. 


By a Guest. The rising generation ; may these twigs 
be so trained as to need But little trimming, become 
valuable standards, produce fruits worthy a premium, 
and receive prizes at the great final exhibition. 


By a Guest. Thomas A. Knight, Esq. President of 
the London Horticultural Society ; the Genius and Phi- 
lanthropist in the science of Horticulture. 


By Hon, Oliver Fisk of Worcester. Horticulture, the 
best substitute to our progenitors for their loss of Para- 
dise, and the best solace to their posterity for the mise- 
ries they entailed. 


By George Kent, Esq. of N. H. The fruits and 
flowers this day exhibited. A splendid exemplification 
of the industry and enterprise of the intelligent found- 
ers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. “if 
such things are done in the green tree, what will be 
done in the dry.” 

By a Guest. Horticulture—The fst occupation in- 
stituted for man : to him was given * every herb, and 
every tree upon the face of the earth.” 


By John Prince, Esq. of Salem. The wedding we 
this day celebrate, the union of hearty culture and hor- 
ticulture. May the pair be ever held as choice as the 
apple of our eye. 


By the Editor of the Boston Courier. 
Webster— 

Men are the growth our frozen realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky. 

By D. L. Child, Esq. Editor of the Massachusetts Jour~ 
nal. ‘The Ladies--They are like “ the lilies of the field, 
which toil not, neither spin; and yet Solomon in all 
his glory was_not arrayed as one of these.” No wonder 
then, that we have such a profuse display of coxcombs 
and marigolds. 


IIon. Daniel 


By the same. The farmers of Massachusetts ; suc- 
cess to their efforts to extirpate the worst enemy of 
their mowing lands, the Can-a-day thistle. 

By J. Thornton Adams, Esq. Editor of the Centinel. 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Fields of action and am- 
bition as extensive as the soil of our country. 


By Nathan Hale, Esq. Editor of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. Horticulture—the Art by which nature is 
taught to improve her own production. 


By Mr Wilson of the New York Horticultural Society. 
The State of Massachusetts—the love of liberty is an 
indigenous production of her soil. Her sons led the 
van in cleaning it from the deleterious brush of tyranni- 
cal oppression. May equal success attend their labors 
in the more pleasant and delightful departments of a 
milder species of horticulture. 


By T. Brewer, Esq. of Roxbury. Hon. Joux Low- 
ELL---The Macenas of New England H orticulture. 
Himself a Patron, and his premises a Pattern of correct 
and scientific cultivation. 

By Benj. V. French Esq. of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. ‘The Massachusetts Horticultural Society— 
Promising in its infancy—may its fruits, like those of 
olden time, require two to carry a bunch of grapes upon 
a staff. 

After the President had retired, Zebedee Cook, Jr., 
Esq. Ist Vice President, gave— 

H. A. S. Dearporn. President of the Society—Un- 
der his auspices it is more honorable to gather garlands 
in the garden of the cultivator, than to win laurels in 
the field of the conqueror. 

By Samuel Downer Esq. of Dorchester. Our native 
fruits—may they continue to advance, developing their 
excellent qualities, until, like their native soil, they be- 
come the admiration of other climes, and the pride of 
our own. 

By a Guest. The Queen of flowers, the Liry—which 
(as is had on the best authority) eclipsed the glory of 
Solomon in his imperial purple “ for he was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

_ By a Guest. Horticultare—the science which teaches 
man to increase by diminishing; a profitable barter of 








and the sword into the pruning hook. 


quantity for quality. 
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By Mr J. B. Russell, Publisher of the New England | 
Farmer. The Long Island Prixcr of Horticulture— | 
Entitled by his science, zeal and activity to the coronet | 
of Flora, a badge of distinction more honorable than the | 
crown of the conqueror : in him we are favored with an | 
excellent exception to the ancient adage, “ Put no trust 
in Princes.” 

Sent by Mr Grant Thorburn of New York. The city 
of Boston—its splendid churches, its public spirited citi- 
zens, and its magnificent villas. { 

By Mr E. W. Metcalf. The cultivation of the earth, | 
and the Art of Printing ; the sources of animal life, and | 
of mental improvement. 

By Mr Jeremiah Fitch. Our country's independence ; 
the best fruit its soil ever produced. 

By Mr Rebello, Charge d’ Affairs from Brazil. Mutu- | 
al transplantations between North and South America | 
—the happiness of mankind is based on the liberal ex- 
change of respective natural products. 

By Dr Thatcher of Plymouth American Farmers— 
who increase the capabilities of the soil, gather the honcy, | 
and shear the fleece, and reap the harvest for themselves, 
and not for another. 

By*the same. Mrs Mary Griffith, the scientific Apia- 
rian of New Brunswick. 

By Capt. Nicholson, of U. S. Navy. Agriculture, | 
Horticulture and Commerce—the graces of civilization. 

The following Song, written for the occasion by 
Mr Finn, of the Tremont Theatre, was sung by him: 

“ Let one great day, 

To celebrated sports and floral play 

Be set aside.” 
This is our Rome, and I 
A Flamen Pomonalis. 
1 ‘lf prove, in Men’s pursuits, 
Some Horticutturat is; 
But while the glass goes round, 
Let not a sucker stray, Sirs; 
Transported by the vine, 
*T would be our otany bay, Sirs. 








| 
{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


The Fruits of Horticulture, 

You ‘II find in every shape, Sirs, 
Our sailors stem the Currant, 

In battle, force the Grape, Sirs; 
King George, in olden Thyme, 
Could not with Spear-mint loyal, 
Compel our soldiers Sage, 

To pay the Penny-Royal. 


A Lawyer, in his books, 
Discovers fuliation, 

And often makes his bread, 

By a flower-y oration ; 

The Sportsman likes the Turf 
To train his cattle jadish, 

If he buys a reddish horse, 
He’s sure to like Horse-radish. 


Fairest of Eden's flowers 

Was Woman, ere farewell, Sirs, 
She bade to Eden’s fruit, 

The fatal .Vonpareil, Sirs. 

Here ’s Woman! from the time 

Creation’s pencil drew lips, 

And the breathings of the Rose, 
That lives upon her ¢wo-lips. 


| 
' 


And when at Gretna-greens 
Young ladies wish a frolic, 
if Pa says “ Can’t-clope,” } 
Why they feel Melon-cholic ; 
Good Wives the Nursery love, 
Their tender plants to feed, Sirs, | 
And Widows wish, sub-rosa, 

To throw aside their weeds, Sirs. | 
} 
} 


The Gambler, on a spade 
His all on earth will stake, Sirs, 
The Drunkard is a sieve, 

The Libertine ’s a rake, Sirs. 

May he who--like a blight— 

The Maiden’s peace has broke, Sirs, 
A hanging-Garden see, 

And feel the Art-to-choke, Sirs. 





The pretty Gentleman, 
So lady-like and lazy, 


{unsold last week. 


‘a very liberal disposition. 


Who goes to Mari-gold, 
And lisps out “ lauk a daisey,” 
Of Navarino stock— 

A nice corsetted scion, 
Among the Garden stuff, 

He ’s dubb’d a Dande-lion. 


The Spendthrift ends with slugs, 
And “ Verbum sat’ ’s a hint, Sirs— 
The Miser is a Snail, 

That starves upon the Mint, Sirs: 
You may Old bachelors, 

In Elder-berries nab, Sirs, 

Old Maids they say are Medlars 
Grafted onthe Crab, Sirs. 


We ‘ll toast the kitchen garden, 
The Dishes all and each, Sirs, 

It would our taste im-pair, 

Their goodness to im-peach, Sirs ; 
And may we never want 

The means such limbs to lop, Sirs, 
And always have good grounds, 
To gather a full Crop, Sirs. 


My lines | must re-trench, 
"rhey better things impede, Sirs, 
And as my song 's sow, sow, 
Perhaps. you may see seed, Sirs, 
I’m certain, with your Leares, 
If doggrells thus should trick us 
Out of our good wine,— 

Each would be Hortus siccus. 


Then may Life’s evening sun, 


In setting be serene, Sirs ; 
Time well employ’d—in Age 
Will make us evergreen, Sirs: 
And when the pruning-knife— 
From feather, or from Cot-bed— 
Transplants us to the soil, 

May we escape a Hor-pep. 


A fine specimen of peaches was making the tour of 
the tables with great applause, when one of the gentle- 


/men observed, sic transit gloria mundi, which had no 
) sooner touched Mr Finn’s tympanum than he responded, | 
| gloria Saturday, not Monday. 


Bricnron Manxet.— Monday, Sept. 21. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Beef Cattleh—745 at market, including those 
More Cattle remained unsold 
at the close of the market this day, than at any 
previous day since the commencement of our re- 
port. The market was exceedingly heavy and 
dull through the day, purchasers not manifesting 
The few good Cattle 
at market found a ready sale at about $4 75 per 


‘ewt. but all other qualities had to submit to a re- 


duction of nearly 25 ceuts per ewt. and it was a 
ruinous business even at that. 
Store Cattle—672 at- market, of which more 


than one half were at market last week; after 


having paid their respects to different sections of 


and return 


~ 


the country, they returned—-but to ¢ 
again, 

Sheep—4546 at marke®& including those unsold 
last week. As with Cattle so with Sheep, more 
remained unsold at the close of the market’ than 
at any previous day this season, We shall not 
this week make an attempt at prices—it is enough 
to say that an offer was seldom refused. 

Swine—321 at market, including 194 
last week. We noticed a slight improvement in 
the Swine trade, owing probably to the: limited 
number in. Two or three lots were taken at 3 3-4 
cts. per pound, and a few by retail at 4 a 43 cts. 


) 





We invite the attention of our readers to the advertisement of 
Mr Foster's Farm,in this day’s paper. ‘The collection of fruit on 
this place is very fine—a plan of the farm, and a particular enumera- 
os of all the fruit trees can be seen at the New England Farmer 

ce. 





Errata.—In Mr Wavis’ article on — Wheat, page 68, third 
line from top, for 1827, read 1823—third line from the bottom, for pin, 
pea. 


unsold | 


For Sale. 
| ‘The celebrated farm, commonly called the Kettle point 
| farm, situated in Seekonk, Massachusetts, on the east side of 
| Providence river or Narraganset bay, and distant but two miles 
by water or land, from the town of Providence. 

This farm contains about 60 acres of excellent land in a 
| high state of cultivation, properly divided mto pasture, tillage, 
| mowing and orchard, and now undergoing a regular rotation 
of crops. 

The northern, eastern and southern boundaries form three 
sides of a square, but the western boundary facing the river is 
| more wregular, running into and forming a point of land which 
: gives name to the farm. The dwelling house and out buildings 
; are situated upon the point and command one of the most de- 

lightful views in the U. S., embracing the harbor and town of 

Providence on the north, and the Bay and Islands, for the dis- 

tance of 15 miles, on the south. 

At this place the river is narrow and deep, and from 20 to 
30 sail of vessels, including several steam boats, pass daily up 
and down at a short distance from the shore. 

A large and never failing spring of pure water rises at an e}- 
evation of about forty feet above the surface of the river, which 
can be made to irrigate about 10 acres, and conveyed if wam- 
ed by a leaden pipe to the dwelling house and out buildings. 
Several valuable ledges of reck can be opened near the shore 
and soid in Providence at 1 50 to 2 dollars per cord.— About 

| two hundred loads of sea weed are gathered annually from the 
shore. 

The orchard contains above 700 trees of the finest varieties 
of the Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, Cherry and Plam, from 5 
‘to 10 years old.—There is also a nursery of several thousand 
| Peach trees inoculated from this orchard, with a variety of or- 
hamental trees consisting principally of the Chinese Ailanthus 
and Honey Locust, (G@leditshia triecanthos.) 

The dwelling house is 35 by 40 feet, two stories; wood 
{house 15 by 2¢ feet; granary 15 by 16 feet; wash house with 
{ two boilers and cooking apparatus to steam food for swine, 12 
{by.15 feet; hog pen aitached to the same, boarded on three 
| sides, with a root, 20 by 60 feet; shed on the north side of the 
{barn yard connecting the hog pen with the barn, 12 by 45 feet; 
land a well constructed barn witha cellar 35 by 45 feet— 
| These buildings are nearly new and in good order.—There is 
! another baru near the centre of the farm which is 28 by 30 feet. 
The fences are in excellent order. 

A plan of the buildings and a list of the diferent varieties of 
fruit m the orchard, have been left at the office of the New 
England Farmer.— With the above will be sold a thrilty wood 
lot containing about nine acres. ; 

This Farm will be exposed for sale but (ree weels.as the present 
owner and o¢ cupant is about to engage in seme other business, 
and although it is mehly worth !0.000 dollars, will be sold to 
the first applicant for one half the sum. 

Seekon’, Sept. 25, 


, 


JAMES FOSTER, 


Splendid Bulbous Roots. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 
52 Norch Market-street, direct from Van Eeden & Co. Harlem, 
Holiand, a large assortment of Bulbous Flower Roots, com- 
prising the finest varieties of 

HYACINTIIS—(double and single) dark blue, porcelain 
blue, red aud rosy coloured, pure white, crimson, white yellow 
eye, white with rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes; from 
12 cts.to §1 OO each 

TULIPS —splendid variegated, red, yellow, and mixed, 12 
cts. each S100 per dozen, (our importation of fine tulips is very 
large, and we are enabled to put some sorts as low as $5 per 
100—an object to those who wish to form a superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN IMPERIALS-— assorted, of the most splendid 
colours, and showy flowers, large roots, 25 to 38 ets. each. 

JONQUILILES—sweet scented, finest roots 12 ets. each, 

POLYAN THUS NARCISSUS —tragrant, white with cit- 
rou cups, and yellew with double white cups, extra sized roots, 
each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS—fragrant, of all colours, 12ets. 
each—one dollar per dozen, 

SPRING CROCUS-— of all colors, 6 cts. each--50 ets, per 

| dozen. 

The above roots are from the same house from which we re- 
ceived our supply last season, and which gave such universal 
satisfaction; some of the double Hyacinths having produced 

sells | inch and 8-10ths im diameter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are 
not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for their size, 
and for the beauty aud delicacy of tint of their flowers, 


Sea Kale Roots. 

For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52, 
North Market-st., 

A fine collection of Sea Kale roots, done up in packages of 
12 cash, from 2 to 8 years old---prime from 37 1-2 to 75 ets. 
per dozen roots, according to their size.—Directions for the 
culture of this excellent vegetable can be found in Fessenden’s 
New American Gardener,—the roots are in fine order, and if 
transplanted this autumn, and properly managed, would proba- 
bly be fit for use next spring. 


Notice. 

A Special meeting of the Board of Counsellors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Seciety will be held on Saturday next, 
at I! o'clock, at Horticultnral Hall. A punctual attendance is 

requested, R. L. EMMONS, Recording See’y. 
\ 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Sept. 25, 1829. 
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“FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


GARDENING OF THE GERMANS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Having mentioned the great emigration of Ger- 

mans into Pennsylvania previous to the French 





their garden peas—saying it prevented the bug ; 
and I never saw a bug in a pea kept in that 
manner. 


Of cabbage, for the early kinds, they sowed the | 


seed on a scaflold raised five or six feet from the 
ground to prevent the small fly from eating them. 


‘than before ; and at length had time and strength 
to take a walk before breakfast, and completely 
recovered bis health. 


It was an observation of Swift, that he never 
knew any man come to greatness and eminence, 


BAI AS AEE A WOE Ta 


war, I may now give some brief sketches of their | After the small fly was done, sow their winter and who lay a-bed in a morning, 


economy, farming, gardening, &c., for which they | 
were so justly admired, as forty-five or fifiy years 
ago I was much amongst them as a surveyor and 
conveyancer, well acquainted with many of the 
worthies that had crossed the Atlantic, and learned 
to understand their language intelligibly in busi- 
ness. 

They had come from a country where necessity 
had obliged them to raise all they could froim a lit- 
tle land: everything they did was in the best man- 
ner, and they would not undertake more than 
they could accomplish in due season.—They al- 
ways washed their seed wheat ina tub of water, 
earcfully skimming off all that would swim, say- 
ing it would produce chess. I have known them 
to pick out by hand the largest and best wheat 
heads, and sow it on new ground, well prepared, 
to raise the best of clean seed; then after the 
wheat came off, put the stubble in with turnips— 
flax the next spring—then wheat again—and sow 
grass seed on the snow either for mowing or pas- 
ture for mileh cows. ‘Tifey generally cleared a 
small piece of land every year, for the purpose of 
clean seed wheat, turnips and good flax. Dutch 
wheat used to command an extra price for super- 
fine flour. 

For seed corn, it would be the first they took 
out of the field, selecting the largest, most for- 
ward ears from such stalks as bore three, leaving 
two or three thicknesses of husks on, and hanging 
the ears upin some building in that order, until 
they shelled it to plant, and then only take about 
one third of the ear out of the middle, and never 
plant any where the rows were crooked on the 
ear. ‘To prevent birds or squirrels from taking it 
up, they would steep it in a strong decoction of 
hellebore roots. 

Oats, after they were six or eight inches high, 
they would roll them down flat, saying it kept 
them from lodging, and they headed better. Suf- 
fice it to say, that they raised far better, and heavier 
crops than farmers originally from any other parts 
of Europe. 

As to meadows, they were the people that first 
introduced Irrigation into Pennsylvania. If they 
had a stream of water that could be led over the 
banks, it was a primary object to do it. They 
kept their meadows dressed smooth and fine, and 
destroyed all bad weeds, so that their hay was 
clean and sweet. They were famous for large 
barns to contain all their produce, and to house 
all their stock of creatures in stormy weather ;— 
and very careful of their manure. When snow 
was on the ground, they.carted the dung out of 
their stables, direct on their wheat, and spread it 
very even, saying it prevented its heaving out 

with the frost ; and seeded the fields for pasture. 
They lived more on vegetables than any other 
people, and made gardens accordingly. 

I may describe some of their modes of raising 
and saving seeds. 

Of beans, they raised abundance, and had seve- 
ral better kinds than I have seen of late years, 


sour krout cabbage broad cast, and where too 
thick pull it out for their cows and pigs. 
Their way of saving cucumber seed, after the 
first, or such nearest the root, began to be soft on 
the vine, they would take them in, puncture the 
blossom, and lay that downward on a slanting 
board, stick the butt full of oats—which would 
grow and extract the moisture. In that way the 
cucumbers were dried in the house, and the seed | 
never taken out until put into the ground. 
Melons, they could not dry in that manner, but) 
would serape out the seed with as much of the! 
glutinous liquid as they could on a coarse paper, | 
ona level board; there let them dry in the house, | 
and never suffer them to be washed, or dried in| 
the sun, saying it would weaken the vigor of their | 
growth: audthey never would use seed more 
than two years old. 
Since I have been away from amongst these 
goo honest people, [ believe that all my particu- 
lar acquaintance that had crossed the water, (and 
learned their modes of farming and gardening in 
acountry where experiments were older than in| 
| 


| 


America,) are dead. But from what I have seen 
in my last travels, it doth not appear that their de- 
scendants have lost the knowledge of their fore- 
fathers. Description cannot convey a correct idea 
of the elegance of their management. Let any 
of the best farmers in the Eastern States, ata 
proper season of the year, takea tour to Bethle- 
hem. Nazareth, Greatendall, and Christian Spring, 
in Northampton county. All those estates belong 
to the society of Moravian brethren—then go view 
the large farms (private property) in Berks and 
Laneaster counties,—and they must admit them 
to be the best farms in all the United States, and 
that the emigration from: Germany wasthe making 
of Pennsylvania. SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa. Aug. 7, 1829. " 


A public house in the village of Burniston, in 
Yorkshire, has a sign consisting of portraits, at 
full length, and in full costume, of four person- 
ages, as follows :—a king, a soldier, a parson and 
a farmer—and the house is yelept “The Four 
Alls.” Out of the mouth of his majesty are the 
words, “T govern all ;” the soldier says, “I fight 
for all; ” the parson says, “I pray for all;” and 
the farmer finishes with “ I pay for all.” 








Quick Work.—Asum of $30 was bet a few days 


not make 36 horse shoes in three hours.—Mr B. 
took up the bet and ‘went to work. The first hour 
he finished 17 shoes, and in two hours and sixteen 
minutes the whole number was completed. At the 
end of 3 hours he had made 45shoes!—Saco Pal. 





Early Rising.—The two hours every morniug 
between six and eight, make one day in every 
week ; and in forty years, a man who gets up at 
six, lives ten years longer, in one sense, than a 
man who gets up at eight. 

A physician has said, that a patient of his, a 











To save seed they would pick by hand the earliest 
large pods, hang them up in a bag, and not shell 
them until wanted to plant:—the same with 


young person who wasthoughttobe ina consump- 
tion, took the hints he gave him upon early rising, 


since, that Mr John Billings of this town, could) 


i, 





| A medical gentleman. in Charleston, S. C. re- 
‘commends to persons who may be bitten by a 
-mad dog, or any other rabid animal, to repair im- 
mediately to the nearest pump, and cause the 
_wound to be freely pumped on, before applying to 
a physician, as this operation cleanses the wound 
of the poison, and prevents absorption. 


Large Watermelon.—We were shown, on Sat- 
urday last, a watermelon, raised by Joshua Stow, 
Esq. in this town, Middlefield society, which 
measured 4 feet 4 inches in circumference, the 
longest way, and 3 feet 21-2 inches the other; 
and weighed 42 lbs. He sokl it for $1,to Mr 
Alexander Sage, of this town, Upper Houses, who 
has been engaged in the raising of melons for 
this market, and who gave that price for it, for 
the purpose of obtaining the seed—Middleton 
(Con.) paper. 





Longevity of Trees. —According to Masham and 
other respected authorities, there are trees in 
England, which may be supposed from the data 
which they furnish, to have existed a century or 
two before the Christian era. The celebrated 
Tortworth chesnut is considered not less than 
eleven hundred years old. In the reign of King 
John, more than seven hundred years ago, it was 
called the old chesnut. 





Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as 
flattery. If you flatter allthe company, you please 
none—if you flatter only one or two, you aflront 
the rest. —Swi/t. 





Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Brighton Nursery 200 plants of the Pine Ap- 
ple Strawberry, in fine order for transplanting—at $2,50 per 
100—37 1-2 ets per doz. Also, Wilmot’s Superb, Alpine, Rose- 
berry, Hautbois, Downton, &e. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russet, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 

toston, where the plants will be delivered, free of charge for 
transportation, The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 








Tulip Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store comnected-with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

A fine collection of Dutch Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 
white, pinkgand sp!endid variegated colors, at $1,00 per dozen 
—12 1-2 et§single. tf 








Nolice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfally half bound 
= lettered, at 75 cts per voluine, by leaving them at this 
omce, 


New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above 3 which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 








Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland's Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. af 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

_ (> No paper will be seut to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russent, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be exeented to meet the wishes 





and every morning rose a few minutes earlier 


of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. RussEL1, 
at the Agricu]tural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street. 
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